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was increasing the tension that had marked British-
American relations from 1814 on. There was a
possibility that Washington might undertake the con-
quest of Canada, or at least of those territories, still
sparsely inhabited, that stretched from the Great
Lakes to the Rockies. It was an eventuality all the
more possible since even in London there were those
who advocated that Canada should be abandoned.

Thus it soon became apparent that the only means
of escaping annexation, while at the same time acquir-
ing for the British colonies in North America a
preferred place in the second British Empire, was to
unite these same colonies by some means or other. The
idea was not new. As early as the end of the eighteenth
century a judge had recommended this alliance as the
sole means of assuring the security of all divisions of
the Empire. Others, advocating the formation of a
great British country in America, had used the same
kind of talk. Later still Nova Scotia had had men who
advocated federal union the better to resist the neigh-
bours to the south. As a sequel to the events of
1837-383 which brought into the open the dangers
inherent in the proximity of these neighbours, Durham
had been of the opinion that union alone could arrest
the progress of American influence and he had sketched
a plan of federation which could evolve at need into a
complete legislative union. The annexationist move-
ment of 1849 revived these fears, and the British-
American League, founded to combat it, believed that
the hour had come to adopt a definite policy.

When this last crisis had passed the conviction was
strong among a great many Canadians that it would be
impossible to avoid annexation unless the union of the